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was two morning late October, 1899. 
night editor had just put press Colonel McClure’s Philadelphia 
Times and was examining first copy. eye caught John Wana- 
banner head across the top—in 
color. thought flashed mind—why not make read: 
“Wanamaker’s Daily News”? Make the page like news- 
paper—a newspaper the Why not? Isn’t store little 
not tell its news? slept the thought. Next day 
wrote letter—closing with “kindly reply your earliest con- 
venience.” The reply was prompt. “Come and see me,” signed 
John Wanamaker. Two days later said goodbye the Times 
and became advertising writer great store. 

John Wanamaker was then years old. had been humbly 
born, 1838, the outskirts Philadelphia, brick-maker’s son. 
matured—and this important because Werner Sombart’s 
theory that “Calvinists and Jews have the religious fervor necessary 
for capitalistic enterprise.” 

had taken his first job (with book publisher) when 14, 
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after only two years’ schooling; next serving years two cloth- 
ing stores; going West for years because tuberculosis threatened, 
traveling 3,500 miles over the country far Minnesota; coming 
home when become the first paid secretary the Young 
Men’s Christian Association $20.00 week; saving enough 
money—his $1,900 added his brother-in-law’s $1,600—to open 
1861 Wanamaker Brown’s Oak Hall—the acorn from which 
grew John Wanamaker’s mighty business that his 
time distributed much more than billion dollars goods the 
American people. 

When became associated with him, was full stride 
his career. had already served postmaster general Pres- 
ident Harrison’s cabinet. had just fought standstill the 
Quay political machine Pennsylvania, making speeches 
days. had bought and reéstablished prosperous basis the 
old Stewart store New York, with Robert Ogden 
charge. was.doing the largest retail business America. His 
oldest son, Thomas B., was handling the finances and the control 
merchandise and expense. The other son, Rodman, was recently 
home from ten years Paris, where resident manager had 
become inspired with French and European fashion and art 
merchandise. was electric atmosphere into which came, 
somewhat bewildered. 

had little time adjust myself. were soon the midst 
new advertising campaign. The Silver Anniversary was 
celebrated 1901, dating from the opening the New Kind 
Store How should celebrate? Rodman Wanamaker 
said: “Do again did 1887 when celebrated the Cen- 
tennial the adoption the Constitution—set looms and 
other machines. Show how our goods are made. Make spectacu- 
lar displays merchandise. Open galleries Wan- 
amaker said: “Search the newspaper files—back From our 
own advertisements there, tell the story the store, year year 
since its opening.” 

had been John Wanamaker’s habit, upon anniversary occa- 
sions, write the early pioneering days. Now, March 1901, 
this institutional form advertising was intensified. newspaper 
press was one the machines operating the store’s main aisle, 
turning out daily the “Silver Anniversary News.” For many years 
thereafter, the anniversary month March, continued the 


* 
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presentation store history, taken from the old advertisements, 
listing times the “Wanamaker Firsts Storekeeping.” 

course, John Wanamaker was immersed with this 
research and advertising work. Thus got first-hand the story 
his fight for one price. the experience that finally led his 
money-back offer—the refusal jeweler let him exchange 
gift had bought, boy, for his mother when saw some- 
thing liked better. the “barkers” that stood front shops 
and “pulled you in.” himself standing inside the door his 
own store, greeting people they came and thanking them 
they went out—once catching thief, was leaving with 
overcoat his back that didn’t fit. 

dug out the newspaper files Oak Hall’s small, first ad- 
vertisement, paid for out day’s sales $24.67 made before the 
opening—$24.00 going the Public Ledger and the cents 
into the cash box make change. 

Soon, found was advertising “nothing but all-wool cloth- 
ing,” and “the quality the goods will guaranteed,” and “we 
will refund the money for any article that does not please the folks 
home for any reason not perfectly satisfactory.” early 
1868 was announcing: “as our prices, guarantee them 
per cent lower than the lowest elsewhere cash handed back 
shown otherwise,” later abandoning this guarantee com- 
petition made impossible for any store substantiate such 
claim. 

reproduced his announcement new “quality” store 
Chestnut, the quality first class clothing establishment 
large brown-stone buildings,” the perfection quality for the 
Philadelphia those days. 

discovered that 1872 had opened branch clothing stores 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Richmond, Memphis, St. Louis, and 
Louisville—the chain store idea. But they were soon sold the 
local managers discontinued; and when asked “why?” Mr. 
Wanamaker replied: “Because could not bring myself have 
store that could not personally supervise.” 

was red letter day when found his large copyrighted ad- 
vertisement 1874 (first the world, suppose), announcing his 
full storekeeping platform with the four cardinal points: fixed 
prices, long credits, money returned, and full guarantee satis- 
faction. 
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Later uncovered the story the New Kind Store, un- 
folding 1876-77 the old freight sheds the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 13th and Market, where mule teams had been operat- 
ing the cars for years. The site was still called the Grand De- 
pot, but had been abandoned and offered for sale because the 
new City Hall, rising the West, blocked the tracks from the 
main line across the Schuylkill River. 

Secretly Wanamaker had bought the property and gone abroad. 
When Moody and Sankey wanted the sheds for their revival meet- 
ings, the secret came out and the public was astounded. “That 
green John Wanamaker crazy,” people said, “going out the 
business section, and ‘way town the residence 
didn’t out the business section. kept stores 
said, have found with trees difficult 
transplant his new store where could ex- 
pand, and bringing the business district him. 

cable, Wanamaker leased the Grand Depot Moody and 
Sankey for rental one dollar, came home, and helped with the 
meetings. When the committee ordered 8,900 chairs the main 
floor and 1,300 the platform (all the Grand Depot could hold), 
said: “squeeze numbers sound though you 
were merely guessing, exact numbers will believed”—a practice 
held all through his advertising life. 

The Moody and Sankey meetings from November 1875 
February 1876 attracted million people, and, when May 
Wanamaker moved his half million dollars new goods, the 
site already had become well known. 

Philadelphia’s Centennial Exhibition was about open. Wan- 
amaker had been raising money for that project and had been 
selling the exposition the country chairman the press com- 
mittee. saw the opportunity attracting the expected Cen- 
tennial crowds his new store. squared the front 
the old sheds, built double stories the entrances, flew flags 
their pagoda-like towers, and ran his name full length the re- 
constructed most colossal sign ever saw,” said 
startled visiting merchant. 

His Centennial press interviews had given him idea, and 
when announced the expansion his new store from men’s 
and boys’ clothing dry goods and women’s wear, published 
his advertisement interview form. 
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“So you are going start the Dry Goods business?” began. 
“What your idea?” 


“To ladies’ goods just what have done with men’s 
goods.” 

“But this not your line.” 

“Why not, who has patent merchandising? never 
questioned the right dry goods stores that began sell cloth- 
ing. were just starting business who would consider 
proper question what business choose follow?” 

“What the tendency large establishments?” 

“Well, the moment the doors the new Dry Goods depart- 
ment open the prices will down throughout the 
afterwards proved the fact.) 

“Why you suppose that?” 

“Because the more competition the better for the commun- 
ity—the better the people are served.” 

Other merchants, however, did not want more competition. They 
started rumors that hurt Wanamaker’s credit. But again, 
1870, William Libbey, manager Stewart New York, 
came his aid selling him goods that could not get else- 
where. And 1878 the new store was sound foundation. 

From John Wanamaker’s Grand Depot the classic 
structure erected soon after the turn the century, the years 
were crowded with many innovations and improvements 
storekeeping that they can only hinted here. 

Summer vacations with pay, 1876; first store use electric 
lights—28 arc lamps which visitors watched astonishment 
see how long they could burn, 1878; anniversary celebration sales 
and first white sales America, 1878; store telephones, 1879; 
pneumatic tubes for carrying money cashier, 1880; daily weather 
indications store advertising, 1881; elevators 
1882; instruction employees begun, 1882; store post office and 
information bureau, 1884; Paris fashions exhibited, 1886; largest 
private electric plant the country, 1889; August and February 
sales furniture, 1890 and 1891; store schools regularly established, 
1891, later (in 1896) becoming the John Wanamaker Commercial 
Institute; Paris Salon paintings exhibition, 1892; miniature 
world’s fair the store, exhibits later shown the Chicago 
Exposition, 1893; first full day’s closing New 1894; 
Christmas bonuses the store people, 1897; full pay for employees 
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who enlisted the Cuban war, 1898; first fixed prices pianos, 
trade that had never fully accepted the one-price system, 1899; 
opening Seashore Camp Island Heights for boys the store, 
also opened the girls. 

John Wanamaker never lost sight the human element store- 
keeping. once said: “Let understand the real thing: that 
not the building that makes the business; not the merchan- 
dise; the people.” 

The word “consumer” was not commonly used those days; 
was customer relations. “Put yourself the customer’s place,” 
often told his business family, “and give such service you 
would like have given you were you buying instead selling.” 
This was the Golden Rule which guided his business. 
was the basis his advertising well. early 1886, New 
York merchant said: “Wanamaker’s the right track, telling 
the truth about goods, all got come And Wana- 
maker, himself, instructed his advertising staff, again and again: 
“Talk things over with the people, take them wholly and sincerely 
into your confidence, tell the facts—and business will come your 
merchandise and service warrant it.” 

this plain, sincere, intimate, factual advertising began 
grow into large space, soon regularly covering entire pages (begin- 
ning began make business articulate that could 
establish confidence and goodwill between buyer and seller, con- 
sumer and also showed manufacturers the 
use advertising effecting mass distribution which demand- 
mass production that brought about material prosperity and 
high standard living. Says Frank Presbrey The 
History and Development “By 
demonstration the value large-scale effort 
American manufacturers were made fully aware new force 
major importance the broad development business, and 
time came the great era national advertising manufacturers.” 
Here, then, was the origin the enormous volume advertising 
that makes possible America’s great newspapers and magazines, 
whose income until this depression was derived about two-thirds 
from advertising and one-third from paid circulation. The figures 
are now being reversed. 


York, 1929, 336. 
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John Wanamaker’s adventures commercial education sprang 
from his belief, stated it, that “it wicked take young 
people from their educational opportunities, shut the doors 
learning them, just because they must earn living because 
some one home needs their organized his 
store schools “not advertisement,” said, “but clear 
duty social service due from employer employee.” And 
these schools flourished full force until 1914 when New York 
and Philadelphia established “continuation schools” for those 
business—now abandoned because the employment age has risen 
above the school age. 

But six years before 1914—in 1908—John Wanamaker had 
planned adventure the field higher education, and 
asked for and received from the commonwealth Pennsylvania 
charter for “The American University Trade and Applied 
Commerce,” intended perpetuate the John Wanamaker Com- 
mercial Institute. After trial and error with various plans, Uni- 
versity Hall and class-rooms within the Philadelphia store were 
dedicated April 1916, with the participation many leading 
educators. But the Great War waging Europe and then threat- 
ening America prevented the development this ambitious plan. 

Early the new century John Wanamaker began selling au- 
tomobiles. Then the advertising staff had great sport. Like all 
merchandise had examine and test them before could 
write about them. The steam cars those days had 
halted, get steam, before they could climb hill. Some 
the one and two gasoline “lungers” had backed steep 
hills. But when Henry Ford’s cars came along 1903, they were 
good enough guarantee. And was John Wanamaker’s guar- 
antee against loss threat suits over the Selden patent that 
opened the way Ford’s great fortune. Ford was then unknown. 
Wanamaker was well known. When Wanamaker stood back 
Ford the people bought. Incidentally, Wanamaker then had the 
opportunity buying Ford stock. passed by. 

Business was growing fast those new-century days that his 
stores, Philadelphia and New York, were “bursting out.” 
decided rebuild. did rebuild both cities, but almost 
the cost his business life. was caught the panic 1907 
while financing the new structures from store earnings and 
his personal credit. had paid out thirteen million dollars for 
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construction work. tells the story fully his daily private 
diary. Late the year, sales everywhere were dwindling, 
wrote: moved swallow pride and take mortgage 
always reach and ahead.” But weathered the storm 
without losing his pride taking mortgage because, said, 
everybody stood me.” 1909 general conditions had 
improved, sales were picking up—and Wanamaker’s went 
new prosperity. 

1911 John Wanamaker celebrated his Golden Jubilee. And 
the last day the year the new Philadelphia building was 
dedicated the President the United States, William Howard 
Taft, who referred the Wanamaker business model for all 
other stores the same throughout the world,” calling for 
“an executive genius ‘that hardly finds its counterpart.” 

John Wanamaker was now years old. had lost two 
his main supports the business—his son, Thomas, who died 
1908, and Robert Ogden, who retired began lean- 
ing heavily Rodman, his remaining son. But never stopped 
working. the decade between 1912 and 1922, was still the 
active pioneer, with even more prodigious and creative energy. 
would take the seven train out Philadelphia his 
weekly visits New York. Upon one occasion summoned his 
“buyers” inspect the stocks the following morning—beginning 
seven “before the customers get here,” said, and end- 
ing one that night, saying his astonished and much- 
fatigued associates: with you again seven tomor- 
row morning, into more particulars.” 

During these ten years—from 1912 1922—his record shows 
these outstanding accomplishments: 

The writing 4,000 business editorials which appeared 
little pieces the corner,” called them 
—in which set down and summed much his philosophy 
business and life. 

upholding, time sorely needed, the spirit and 
patriotism the American people during the World War—by his 
editorials, his writings, his speeches, and his acts the Liberty 
Loan and Victory Loan campaigns, buying with his son, Rodman, 
thirty-five million dollars these loans, which later they took 
loss over two million dollars. 

The saving his country from serious 
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ness panic bringing about gradual deflation 1920 through 
the initiative reducing prices per cent the million dol- 
lars goods his two stores, his leadership being followed 
thousands other merchants all parts the United States. 

far back 1911 Wanamaker had called for the formation 
the Patriotic Merchants’ Reserves, “to the help the President 
and all those associated with him the handling public affairs 
and preparation legislation the next And 
1917 actually prepared his own handwriting, ready sub- 
mit Congress Washington: “An Act provide for the 
Nationalization the Retail Mercantile Business the United 
States, lessen the extravagances competitive expenses and 
create Federa! Control regulate merchandising, order 
for such other purposes improve public act called 
for “governmental regulation the manufacturing, importation 
and sale the whole great class merchandise known dry 
goods, bringing them within federal control similar that au- 
thorized the Pure Food and Drug Act, embody clear defini- 
tion standards and merchandise and provide label.” 

1917, now, governmental control business was the 
air. The Great War threatened. Wanamaker doubt thought 
that should try show out his experience the proper way 
proceed. was not, however, believer governmental con- 
trol business, always maintaining that freedom competition 
was control enough, and when that failed any particular field 
that business should regulate itself. 

conclusion, can only say other merchants: Study John 
Wanamaker, and guided according your needs. You may 
say that conditions today differ from those which lived. That 
true. His was age rapid expansion, extending frontiers, 
increasing populations with our doors open wide immigra- 
tion, increasing prosperity with few and not persistent depres- 
sions. age increasing mass production and mass distribu- 
tion without curtailment government the lack purchasing 
power. age free and open competition market ever 
growing. age expansion, not stagnation contraction. 

Granting that all this true general, though not without 
exceptions, there still remain the eternal principles retailing 
which too often are lost sight today. These principles can 
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best suggest restating headings analysis John Wana- 
maker’s success made the time his death 1922: 

was himself. whatever did, whatever wrote, what- 
ever said, was the personality, the originality John Wana- 
maker. 

dreamed dreams—and dramatized them they came 
life. 

was true—to himself, his people, the public, manu- 
facturers. 

believed himself—and his business, his people, and 

was always the job. 

himself fit. 

dared do. 

was free—and made others free. 

was merchant—and made his store “buyers” merchants, 
with more limitations than placed himself, the limita- 
tions that business laws and common prudence dictate. 

had the “third spiritual eye that genius has. 

saw the good others and developed it. 

accepted limitations. 

thought and acted large units. 

Yet was careful details. 

usually did the unexpected. 

was hospitable—with open heart and mind. 

was youthful his outlook. 

educated himself, and kept ever it. 

was good listener. 

concentrated what was doing. 

rarely forgot. 

rarely carried home business cares. 

never sacrificed creativeness efficiency. His stores were 
often criticized not being efficient—in the German sense the 
term. believed that creativeness greater than efficiency and, 
where efficiency interfered sacrificed efficiency. 

always sought break records—even fishing Florida. 
gave and received. 

gave service mankind. 

gave reverence and worship his Maker. 


q 
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Urban Retailing 100 Years Ago 


address delivered Dr. Ralph Hower the 
Annual Meeting the Business Historical Society. 


propose interpret subject rather liberally and con- 
centrate upon what seem some fundamental changes 
the whole the 19th century, but focussing 
attention especially upon the years from 1850 1875, period 
great innovation. And please note that all remarks have 
with American experience. 

start, then, let sketch briefly the retailing picture the 
larger American cities about 1850. general the principle 
specialization dominated the scene: both retail and wholesale 
trades were split up, types merchandise, into single-line 
specialty stores. you examine the advertisements and business 
directories the period, you will find really astonishing array 
stores, each which confined itself narrow range goods. 

Let give some these specialized lines way illustra- 
tion: books; boots and shoes; carpetings; china and glassware; 
clothing; combs and fancy goods; cutlery and hardware; drugs; 
dry goods; feathers and mattresses; furniture; “gent’s furnishings;” 
groceries; hats, caps, and furs; hosiery and gloves; house kitchen 
furnishings; india rubber goods; laces and embroideries; millinery; 
saddles, trunks, and harness; silks and ribbons; tea and coffee; 
tobacco and snuff; upholstery; watchmaking and jewelry. 

have many specialty shops today that this list may not 
seem significant until realize that the dividing lines were quite 
sharply drawn. drugstore confined itself drugs those days. 
Sometimes also carried flavoring extracts and toilet goods, and 
St. Louis frequently carried varnish, paint brushes, and window 
glass. But did not sell ice-cream sodas, books, toys, kitchen- 
ware, groceries, and even clothing, the corner drugstore, does 
today. Nor did tobacco stores sell razors, books, and candy! 

Sometimes one two lines were combined local circumstances 
warranted it. The old firm William Sherman Co., 
Providence, had long carried both dry goods and crockery. Lord 
Taylor had combined carpeting with dry goods did few 
other dry goods stores. general rule, however, stores special- 
ized particular lines merchandise. 

The absence anything like the modern department store 
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especially noteworthy. small towns and villages, course, 
there was the general store—a type still familiar any one who 
acquainted with rural communities today, but 1850 had al- 
ready disappeared from such large cities Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 

Urban firms 1850 also tended specialize 
function well lines merchandise. There were importing 
firms, commission houses, wholesalers, and retailers, each 
its own sphere action. True, there were houses which com- 
bined the retailing and wholesaling functions, and others which 
united importing and wholesaling; but such combinations were 
becoming much less common than they had been 1800. 

This leads first generalization. During the first half 
the century the tendency marketing was toward specialization, 
both the goods handled and the function performed. 
Prior 1800 the dominant typical unit had handled many lines 
merchandise and combined importing, wholesaling, 
tailing well such functions transportation and banking. 
Here and there some tendency specialize could observed, 
but had not gone far. 

Why this drive from non-specialized toward specialized business 
enterprise? The whole story too long tell here, but the 
marked changes production and transportation which came 
after 1800 were accompanied this country with rapid expan- 
sion markets, both geographically and terms population. 
The new problems which developed, plus the growing capital 
requirements, forced men specialize order succeed. the 
same time the great increase volume business enabled them 
reduce the scope their operations and still earn living. 
“gent’s furnishings” store could thrive Broadway 1850, but 
small community 1800 the owner such 
store would have been idle and hungry most the 

1853 specialization had gone far that New York 
server sounded half-facetious note 

The tendency still more minute division, and thus 


have dealer hosiery, dealer lace, dealer perfumery, 
dealer pocket handkerchiefs, dealer shawls, and house 


good sketch the entire marketing scene this time, see Fred 
Mitchell Jones, the Domestic Trade the United States, 1800- 
1860 (Urbana, 1937). 

States Economist, May 28, 1853, 92. 
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just starting keep nothing but suspenders! suppose ten 
years more there will establishment for spool cotton, and an- 


other for corset-laces, such instruments torture shall then 
vogue. 


Philadelphia another commentator 


Division trade into distinct branches appears the 
natural order things. Even where two more branches are yet 
united the same establishment, there avoidance incon- 
gruity—as when fur robes are kept for sale hat store. 


major tendency like the specialization just noted seldom 
goes far without reaction setting in, and this true retail- 
ing the period under observation. Before the outbreak the 
Civil War, counter-movement began toward combination 
single institution both lines merchandise and 
functions. But before examining that development let look 
further into the retail stores the mid-19th century period. 

For the most part they seem have been relatively small with 
respect capital investment. The only statistics available 
this point are from the Census 1840, which reveals average 
investment $4,350. also shows average 3.4 stores per 
thousand inhabitants for the country whole. course these 
averages would undoubtedly different for urban districts. Some 
light thrown this point statement that Boston’s Oak 
Hall, which was supposed the largest clothing store the 
country, boasted annual volume $500,000 the late 

How different the typical retail stores 1850 were from the ones 
know today!—small quarters, with selling largely confined 
the street floor; goods piled shelves with attempt at- 
tractive display; cheap and ugly fixtures; heat cold weather, 
except the proprietor’s office, and stifling temperatures the 
summer; very little window dressing, any; dingy interior dur- 
ing the day and gas oil-lamp light night. 
many other aspects life, the “good old days” are not really 
attractive when tear aside the kindly veils time and legend 
and look closely the facts. 

Most the retail concerns seem have employed men at- 
tendants; but, dry goods stores least, women clerks were 
gaining numbers, especially Philadelphia. One contemporary 
writer objected strenuously the spectacle able-bodied men 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xxxii (1855), pp. 776-777. 
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New York biddies,” they were sometimes called—in 
the act “measuring out yard ribbon tape descanting 
the color shade piece silk,” task for which felt 
female attendant was much better suited. 

Contemporary discussion this topic men versus women 
retail stores emphasized the point that women were naturally bet- 
ter adapted handling dry goods and waiting upon women 
customers. was urged, too, that their employment would re- 
lease men for “more athletic and useful 

Stewart, however, said have employed the hand- 
somest men could obtain because observed that women liked 
converse and even flirt with male clerks. 

Certainly the salaries should have discouraged, men from 
entering retail employment. 1849 young man was lucky 
get $600 year, and frequent complaint was that too many 
youths from the country drifted into jobs city where op- 
portunities for advancement were very limited. was 


with the exception the retail dry goods business, there not 
one that holds out less encouragement clerks than the 
business the young man who goes into the dry goods store 
with any other view making money than that saving from 
his salary, makes mistake that will cost him the better part 
lifetime get over. 


find that Macy employees New York between 1869 and 
1874 averaged from $4.31 $6.67 wages per week, and this 
seems typical the period. Not even buyers received much 
over $12.00 week. Stewart’s employees were notoriously low- 
paid and were disciplined system cash fines which must 
have been highly exasperating. 

The retail work day was invariably long, even after the Civil 
War. 1857 many Boston stores were regularly open from 
thirteen sixteen hours day, and this seems have been true 
other cities the time. 

Most observers agree that selling methods the and 
left much desired. Misrepresentation quality, short meas- 
ure, and other sharp practices were frequently encountered, and 
selling prices almost everywhere depended upon the 
ability bargain with the salesman. for the better was 
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under way, however, for Stewart had inaugurated the one- 
price system New York very early date, and number 
stores New England (among them Macy’s Haverhill) 
regularly advertised that they had only one price for all customers. 
Moreover, the idea was making headway that the customer should 
satisfied with his purchase. Thus Haverhill store advertised 
1853 “all goods represented the money and 
1855 the clothing store Smith Strong, Oswego, New York, 
“that guarantee every article sold what 
represented, and that cheerfully return the money when any 
1859; and, few years later, John Wanamaker began empha- 
size one price and satisfaction guaranteed such extent that 
soon became the standard practice all self-respecting retailers. 

The retail advertising the 1850’s contrasts strongly with 
that today. Many firms did none all, apart 
signs over their store fronts, while those who did advertise usually 
confined themselves column inch the classified ad- 
vertisement sections the newspapers. Dull statements the 
firm’s main items merchandise and its place business were 
usual, and only rash newcomer like George Simmons Boston’s 
Oak Hall Macy New York ventured use sprightly 
copy personal vein present the merits his store 
institution. When prices were mentioned, however, even such 
concerns Lord Taylor and Arnold, Constable did not hesitate 
claim that their merchandise was priced least per cent 
under the market. 

Let return now the main general tendencies. have 
already stated, the tide eventually began turn against specializa- 
tion. That second major generalization. course, the 
middle the century, specialization was regarded normal and in- 
novations were opposed. Merchants’ Magazine pontificated 


have seen the retailer striving hard connect jobbing with 
his retailing; and the jobber, his turn, grown envious the im- 
porter, seek range out his appropriate sphere, and nine cases 
ten these departures from legitimate [sic] trade have been fail- 
ures their results. 


Our advice stick your regular business. 


Advertisements the Haverhill (Mass) Gazette, 1853. 
Advertisement, Oswego Palladium, April 27, 
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course such injunctions were avail. Jordan, Marsh 
Boston added retail store their wholesale business; Rowland 
Macy New York and Field Leiter Chicago began buy 
directly from manufacturers; while Lord Taylor and 
Stewart imported directly from Europe, and Stewart 
quired factories produce the goods sold. 

And with the re-combination marketing functions went re- 
combination lines merchandise. Dry goods stores added 
ready-made clothing, first for women and girls, and then for boys; 
“gent’s furnishings” stores added men’s clothing; and both added 
parasols, umbrellas, and leather traveling bags. The combina- 
tion carpets, rugs, and upholstery goods became very 
the and even before that date dry goods stores 
had begun carry many articles for men, such gloves, socks, 
shirts, and underwear. 

Macy introduced toy, silver, and house furnishing departments 
before 1869; 1870, books and stationery and soda fountain. 
1873 added fancy grocery department; 1874, china; 
1875, women’s and children’s shoes; 1878, restaurant; and, 
1880, upholstery department. Meanwhile Lord Taylor had 
broken precedent opening furniture department 1874, 
which they sold furniture their own manufacture. Later 
Jordan, Marsh and White Boston and Marshall Field 
Chicago expanded include similar departments which had not 
previously belonged dry goods store. 

Here, will readily apparent, the modern department store 
was emerging. The statement often made that the idea the 
department store was imported from France, but evidence the 
point lacking, and inclined think that economic factors 
this side the Atlantic are quite sufficient explain their origin. 
Forces were operating the same time produce two other 
marketing institutions great significance—the chain store and 
the mail-order house, but time does not permit examination 
their development. 

the movement toward adding new lines 
toward the modern department store—the New York dry goods 
firms clearly led the way. But, Philadelphia 1877, John 
Wanamaker began expand from men’s clothing and furnishings 
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into many lines, and Lazarus Columbus, Ohio, also 
branched out from men’s clothing; while the Fair, Chicago, 
first began notions, hardware, and crockery. Again, Eaton’s, 
Toronto, and Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, evolved into de- 
partment stores out the old general store; but most general 
stores seem have dropped out the race turned into more 
less specialized stores. 

Which these expanded institutions shall label the first de- 
partment store? That depends, course, upon how you define 
the term. first requisite that the store shall organized 
into departments for purposes buying, selling, accounting, and 
general managerial Stewart usually gets credit for 
priority this feature, but one really knows. clear that 
the 1840’s and 1850’s number dry goods stores were de- 
partmentized, and the West, the least two general 
stores had some sort departmental arrangement. 

addition departmental organization, retailing concern must 
have general line merchandise considered department 
store. Hence must eliminate Stewart’s claim priority, 
for his store was still essentially dry goods store 1870, when 
Macy’s had clearly gone beyond textile lines. The result seems 
about tie between Macy’s and Lord Taylor. Macy was first 
establish book, china, and silverware departments, but Lord 
Taylor was the first add furniture and shoe 
haps the important point that many specialty stores large 
cities had grown into department stores 1880. And John Wana- 
maker again dramatized the trend and led after 1882 with one 
innovation after another. 

But how are account for this tendency away from the 
former specialization and toward large stores with diversified lines 
merchandise? precise answer possible, but here are some 
likely explanations: There were obvious economies gained 
from large-scale operations—in buying, advertising, financing, and 
general management—as soon large units became feasible from 
the consumer’s point view. And that condition was rapidly 
fulfilled after 1850 cities grew population and rapid-transit 
facilities developed. The proportion our population living 
cities 8,000 more jumped from 8.5 per cent 1840 16.1 per 
cent 1860 and per cent 1880. The large-scale op- 
erations which this movement made possible must, turn, have 
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yielded both larger profit for the owners and savings for their 
customers. 

was undoubtedly more convenient and less time-consuming 
for customers large city make their purchases under single 
roof than visit one specialty store after another scattered among 
various dirty streets. (And there doubt that city streets were 
very dirty the ’70’s and even later.) Therefore, the stores which 
offered attractive variety merchandise were likely gain 
sales 

Again, many the basic marketing problems which forced 
stores specialize earlier the century had, 1850, been solved 
and reduced more less routine. This enabled store owners 
turn attention other projects, develop new opportunities for 
profitable activity, experiment with ideas, and satisfy personal 
desires for expansidn and power. Sometimes looks store 
owner had been influenced nostalgic desire create large- 
scale model the general store had known youth! any 
case, dry goods stores had been relatively very profitable the 
1850’s and when well managed, and their owners were thus 
able accumulate the capital needed for new departments. 

must remembered, too, that the principal changes, although 
they began before the Civil War, developed fully and rapidly only 
after 1865. From 1865 1896 was period falling prices and 
hard times. One depression succeeded another, much the 
period through which have been going since 1920. The firms 
which were not swept completely away groped frantically for 
ways and means survival. They added department here, drop- 
ped one there, added wholesaling abandoned it, inaugurated 
this service and that, and sought expert assistants—all cease- 
less endeavor find winning combination. 

The final result varied different communities just the par- 
ticular forces work differed nature and intensity according 
peculiar local situations. Many specialty stores managed sur- 
vive and others settled down limited number lines; but the 
dominant type emerge was the department store, the one 
hand, and the chain store and mail-order house, the 
haps fair say that the chain-store and mail-order concerns 
were the answer widespread need for economy and efficiency 
distribution, just the department store met demand for con- 
venience, for rich variety choice, and for such extra services 
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charge accounts, free delivery, goods sent approval, attrac- 
tive and comfortable shopping conditions, expertly 
chandise, guarantee quality, and the like. 

paradox that this movement away from specialization was 
really based upon specialization. The explanation that the ten- 
dency toward non-specialization was with respect marketing 
functions combining retailing, wholesaling and the like) and 
with respect lines merchandise. was based upon the 
specialization people and jobs within the institution. There 
were sales clerks, floor-walkers, cash girls, delivery boys, cashiers, 
bookkeepers, buyers, and other specialized 
ganized, trained, and controlled, within limits the times, 
enable single institution carry effectively many different 
kinds activity. 

Actually the department store was marketing institution 
which specialty stores the one hand, and importing, wholesal- 
ing, and retailing houses, the other, were combined for the 
sake greater efficiency and profits. How much more effective 
they were cannot say, for there hardly scrap informa- 
tion available upon retail expenses and profits during most the 
century. 

few figures from Macy’s New York will give least 
modicum definite information basis for noting 
1870 the employees who, have said, received about per week 
averaged $5,250 sales for the year. recent years the average 
employee department store handling about the same volume 
received least four times much but sold less than twice 
many dollars’ worth merchandise. 1888 (the earliest year 
for which accounting records have survived) sales were $5,000,000 
and the gross margin profit was per cent sales. Total 
operating expenses were little less than per cent 1888, the 
largest single element being salaries, per cent. Net profit was 
little more than per cent sales, and the average stock turn- 
over was times year. recent years the typical department 
store’s annual results have shown gross margin about per 
cent and total operating expense nearly the same amount, with 
salaries amounting about half the total expense and the stock 
being turned only four five times year. Net profits from sales 
have almost disappeared, but income from other sources usually 
brings net gain two three per cent. 
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have way knowing whether not Macy’s results 
1888 were any way representative typical department store 
operations and recent Macy figures are not available; but 
secret that Macy’s operating expenses have greatly increased the 
past fifty years. The above comparison may taken, therefore, 
indicating roughly trend retail operations. 

The increase expense does not necessarily mean growing in- 
increased range merchandise and marked growth service 
the public. Certainly true that, whereas the store fifty 
years ago sold tangible merchandise, the value which could 
rather estimated from material qualities, today the retail 
store sells complex blend service, style, and material goods 
which makes any comparison values difficult and greatly aggra- 
vates the task management. 

few general remarks way conclusion: Retailing the 
nineteenth century was constant state flux. Although men 
tended cling what seemed the normal practice the 
moment, that “normal” never stayed the same for long, and 
shall err seriously try hold today any institution 
practice the only normal and legitimate one. Changing mar- 
kets, new products and techniques, shifts consumer habits and 
tastes—such forces spell ruin any firm that cannot adapt itself 
new circumstances. 

retailing generally there has been remarkable progress the 
past century—in merchandise handled, services rendered the 
public, physical equipment, wages and working conditions, 
and managerial policies and techniques. The path that pro- 
gress strewn with failures; firms that failed change with the 
times, firms that changed too soon, too late, the wrong di- 
rection, firms that were badly managed victims just plain 
bad luck. business, biology, the evolution patterns 
success the fruit countless experiments, many which are 
doomed failure. expensive process, but, without such 
costly attempts find ways successful adaptation, all would 
perish. 

What lies the future for retailing man can say with as- 
surance and not the historian’s job prophesy. think 
evident, however, that fundamental changes the marketing 
structure are going occur, although the nature the change 
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cannot determined. Are swing back toward specializa- 
tion? Certainly political pressure being exerted that direction, 
and number economic forces, since 1929, have added strength 
the movement. suspect that are moving, business 
other aspects life, toward something like the medieval or- 
ganization trade, with emphasis upon security and stability 
rather than upon freedom and progress. present the whole 
outlook confused. History gives little definite assistance 
formulating business policy, large extent because know 
appallingly little about the history business. Without perspec- 
tive shall stumble. closing, therefore, feel compelled urge 
that encourage further attention business history, and that 
use what knowledge have facing current problems. 


Annual Meeting the Society 


The regular annual meeting the Business Historical Society 
was held November the Harvard Business School. Mr. John 
Higgins presided. All the officers elected 1937 were re- 
elected for the present year, with the exception Mr. Edward 
Redstone, Clerk, whose resignation was accepted with regret. Dr. 
Ralph Hower was elected fill the vacancy. After the business 
meeting Baker Library, members the Society and their guests 
adjourned the Faculty Club for luncheon. 

Immediately following the luncheon, Mr. Joseph Appel, 
formerly executive manager Wanamaker’s New York store and 
author The Business Biography John Wanamaker, spoke 
“Reminiscences Dr. Ralph Hower, Assistant 
Professor Business History, Harvard Graduate School Busi- 
ness Administration, then spoke “Urban Retailing One Hun- 
dred Years Ago.” Dr. Arthur Cole, Librarian Baker Li- 
brary, Professor Business Economics, Harvard University, and 
Librarian the Society, closed the meeting with “The Kress Li- 
brary Business and Economics.” After the meeting 
journed, members and guests visited the new Kress Library under 
the guidance Dr. Cole. 

The two retailing addresses appear this issue. Dr. Cole’s 
paper will printed the next issue the 


Column 


addition the material listed previous issues, during 1938 
the Society has received and gratefully acknowledges the follow- 
ing: 


From American Petroleum Institute, New York City: Proceedings, Eighth 
Mid-Year Meeting, American Petroleum Institute: Section General; Sec- 
tion Refining; Section Production. 

From John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island: Annual Report, 
1937-1938. 

From State Insurance Department, Tallahassee, Florida: Report Insurance 
Department, State Florida, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1938. 

From General Motors Corporation, New York City: Financtal Statement, 

From Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.: The Voyage the New Hazard 
the Northwest Coast, and China, Stephen Reynolds. 

From Worcester Historical Society, Worcester, Mass.: The Worcester His- 
torical Society Publications, New Series, vol. ii, no. 


From Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires, Argentina: Asambleas Constituyen- 
tes Argentinas, vol. 1813-1833; vol. ii, 1825-1826; vol. iii, 1826-1827; vol. 
iv, 1827-1862. 

From Victorian Railways Commissioners, Melbourne, Australia: Report 
the Victorian Railways Commissioners for the Year Ended 30th 1938. 

From Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada: Annual Re- 
port for the Year Ended 31st August, 1938. 

From Imperial Bank Canada, Toronto, Canada: Sixty-Fourth Annual 
Balance Sheet, October 31, 1938. 

From Banco Central Chile, Santiago, Chile: Anos Mon- 
etaria (1933-1938). 

From Handelsvereeniging Batavia, Batavia, Java, Dutch East Indies: Ver- 
slag van Batavia over het jaar 1937. 

From Institute Actuaries, London, England: Year Book for 1938-39. 

From Wirtschafts-Hochschule Berlin, Berlin, Germany: Zur Frage der sogen- 
annten Geschiftsgrundlage, Walter Mensebach; Die Geschicte der 
Zentralarbeitsgemeinschaft, Heinrich Kaun; Die Deutsche 
sicherung, Harry Fischer; Die Standortsorientierung der chemischen 
Industrie von Berlin und der Mark Brandenburg, Heinz Petersen; Die 
Erfolgsbeteiligung der Gefolgschaft, Helmut Tewes; Die optimale Be- 
bei der Deutschen Reichspost, Arno Walter. 

From Chamber Commerce and Industry for Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands: Report the Condition Commerce, Industry and Traffic, 
1937. 

From Census and Statistics Department, Wellington, New Zealand: Statistical 
Report for the Year 1936, containing statistical summary for the Domin- 
ion from 1886 1936. 
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The Society has also received the following periodicals: 


From American Management Association, New York City: Consumer and 
Industrial Marketing Series; The Management Review; News 
Letter; Financial Management Series; Personnel Series; Personnel; Pro- 
duction Series; Insurance Series. 

From American Petroleum Institute, New York City: Quarterly. 

From Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, Georgia: The Georgia 
cal Quarterly, together with Index vol. xxi. 

From Hercules Powder Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan: The Paper Maker. 

From Historical Society Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 

From Mr. Sidney Homer, Jr., Homer Co., New York City: Offering 
Sheets; Quarterly Review; Bond Quotations; and Bond Bulletin. 

From Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City: Executives Service 
Bulletin. 

From The National Provisioner, Chicago: Weekly publication. 

From New York State Historical Association, Ticonderoga, New York: 
Bulletin from Headquarters House. 

From Oregon Historical Society, Portland, Oregon: Quarterly. 

From Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, I.: Collections. 

From Society for the Preservation New England Antiquities, Boston: Old- 
Time New England. 

From South Dakota Historical Society, Pierre, South Dakota: South Dakota 
Historical Review. 

From Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, California: Southern Pacific 
Bulletin. 

From Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, Louisiana: Weekly Trade 
Barometer and Supplement. 

From Department History, Cheyenne, Wyoming: The Wyoming 
Annals. 

From State Historical Society Missouri, Columbia, Missouri: His- 
torical Review. 

From James Talcott, New York City: The Factor. 

From Texas State Historical Association, Austin, Texas: Southwestern 
torical Quarterly. 

From Trade Survey Bureau, Tanners’ Council America, New York City: 
Production Reports. 

From University Washington, Seattle, Washington: The Pacific Northwest 

From William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia: The William and 
Mary College Quarterly. 


From Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires, Argentina: Boletin 
fico Argentino. 
From Manufacturers Publishing Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia: The Austra- 
Manufacturer. 
From Banque Nationale Belgique, Brussels, Belgium: 
tion Documentation. 
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From Directoria Estatistics Economica Financeira, Ministerio Fazen- 
da, Rio Janeiro, Brazil: Foreign Trade Brazil; Banking; and Eco- 
nomic Statistics. 

From Royal Bank Canada, Montreal, Canada: Monthly Report. 

From Secretaria Gobernacion Justicia, Guatemala, Central America: 

From Banco Central Chile, Santiago, Chile: Boletin Mensual. 

From Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai, China: Journal the North China 
Branch the Royal Asiatic Society. 

From Institute Actuaries, London, England: The Journal the Institute 
Actuaries. 

From Management Library, London, England: Reviews Additional 
ness Books Available Loan. 

From Nottingham Chamber Commerce, Inc., Nottingham, England: 
Journal the Nottingham Chamber Commerce. 

From Royal Economic Society, London, England: The Economic Journal. 

From A/B Nordiska Foreningsbanken, Helsinki, Finland: Unitas. 

From Bank Finland, Helsinki, Finland: Monthly Bulletin. 

From Banque Gréce, Athens, Greece: Mensuel; and Bulletin 

Corporation Banking Companies, Budapest, Hungary: 
Economic Bulletin. 

From Hungarian Commercial Bank Pest, Budapest, Hungary: Quarterly 
Report. 

From Hungarian General Creditbank, Budapest, Hungary: Economic Report. 

From Institute Bankers Ireland, Dublin, Ireland: The Journal the 

From Amsterdamsche Bank, v., Amsterdam, Netherlands: and 
Economic Review the Statistical Department. 

From Twentsche Bank, n.v., Amsterdam, Netherlands: Condensed State- 

From Incasso Bank, n.v., Amsterdam, Netherlands: Quarterly Review. 

Handel-Maatschappij, n.v., Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Review. 

From Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, Amsterdam, Netherlands: Quarterly 
Review; Economic Questions the Day. 

From Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek, The Hague, Netherlands: Maand- 
statistick van den In-, Uit- Doorvoer. 

From Bank New South Wales, Sydney, New South Wales: Circular. 

From Chamber Manufactures New South Wales, Sydney, New South 
Wales: The Manufacturers’ Bulletin. 

From Census and Statistics Office, Wellington, New Zealand: Monthly Ab- 
stract Statistics. 

From Norwegian Bankers’ Bureau Statistics and Information, Oslo, Nor- 
way: Monthly Financial Report Joint Stock Banks. 

From Bank Polski, Warsaw, Poland: Quarterly Bulletin. 

From Seuth Manchurian Railway Co., New York City: Contemporary Man- 

From Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden: 


